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LOOK DOWN ON US THY SERVANTS 


Look down, O Lord, on us Thy servants, 
Who have offered Thee our Vows, 
And pledged unto Thee our devotion... . 


Grant to us 

By the gift of Thy Holy Spirit, 
To live in fervent charity, 
Loving Thee alone; 

To glorify Thee 

In purity of body and soul; 

To serve Thee with love. 





Be Thou our honor, our joy, our desire; 
Our comfort in sorrow, 

Our guide in doubt, 

Our patience in suffering, 

Our abundance in poverty, 

Our healing in sickness. 


In Thee may we have all things, 
Whom we desire to love above all. 
Through Thee may we guard 
What we have professed, 

That we may be worthy 

To meet Thee with joy. 





May we be ever spotless 
Under the mantle 

Of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mother of our Lord. 


May Thy seven-fold Spirit rest upon us, 
To direct our ways, 

To perfect our work, 

To illumine our minds, 


Through Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 





*From the liturgy for the consecration of virgins, translated by Sister Mary 
Donald, B.V.M., Mundelein College, Chicago. 
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THE MASS, THE DEACON, AND THE 
SOCIAL QUESTION 


ECENT events in some European countries make it 
clear that the social problem cannot be solved by 
theories and study clubs alone. Community life 
among men is nearly always based upon a spark of 
“spirit’’ which a man of superior qualities was able 

to communicate to a group of people. Great Orders of the Catholic 

Church bear the name of their founder to make known that his 

spirit is the vital force by which they live. In some of the European 

nations social unity has been reestablished, at least for a certain 
time and to a certain degree, by the extraordinary personal influence 
of a leader. Two things make a leader: firstly, that he be a man 
of the people; secondly, that he have the capacity for imposing 
his own will, his own energy, in short, his own “‘spirit’’ upon 
the people. His task is to make his influence felt everywhere. 
Lenin was the first to apply this principle to the socialist move- 
ment. We must needs admit that Marxism as a doctrine survived 
only because Lenin gave to it his “‘spirit.’’ His picture displaced 
the ikon in Russian homes. Now his tomb is the pledge of his per- 
manent presence among his people. Traveling in Italy, you will 
find scattered about, on billboards, in offices, in homes of the 

Balilla (the fascist youth organization), pictures of Mussolini 

with the caption: “J! Duce ti vede—The Duce is watching you.” 

Thus the spirit of the leader becomes the common atmosphere in 

which people of different castes feel united. 





Is not this similar to that great spiratual and social movement 
which revolutionized the social structure of the ancient world, 
namely, the conquest of the Roman empire by the Church? At 
the head of that movement stood the personality of Christ, the 
“Son of Man,’’ a man of the people, who spoke ‘‘as one having 
power.” After His resurrection He sent His Spirit to His Church 
as the pledge of His constant personal presence among His disciples 
of all ages. 
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MASS AND MINISTRY 


Christ summed up and solved the whole social problem in 
these words: ““The kings of the gentiles lord it over them; and 
they that have power over them are called ‘beneficent.’ But you not 
so: but he that is greater among you, let him become as a younger; 
and he that is the leader as he that serveth. For which is greater, he 
that sitteth at table, or he that serveth? Is not he that sitteth at 
table? But I am in the midst of you as he that serveth.”’ In a pagan 
world, social conditions are determined by the sheer weight of 
power, which, though being selfish in itself, takes on the attitude 
of beneficence by using the mask of love and philanthropy as one 
more means of maintaining its domination. In striking contrast, 
our Lord offers to a power-stricken world, not another theory, not 
a doctrine nor an abstract principle, but a concrete fact, a reality 
truly present: “‘I am in the midst of you as he that serveth.’’ His 
personal presence as a deacon—a minister—is the reality intended 
to replace the selfishness of Power and to serve as the vitalizing force 
of the community-life of the newly chosen people of God. 


Christ was truly present in the midst of His disciples when 
He invited them to eat His body and to drink His blood. This 
presence as a deacon He made permanent when He said: “‘Do this in 
commemoration of Me.’’ From that moment on, the holy Euchar- 
ist has been the “‘spirit’’ of community-life in the Church of 
Christ. 

It was indeed the presence of our Lord as deacon at the Last 
Supper which gave to early Christianity the impetus to change 
the social conditions of the pagan world. Who could meet our 
Lord, here, at the eucharistic table, and not himself become a 
deacon to his brethren? Around Christ’s altar there was, and there 
is, no class distinction. ‘‘For we, being many, are one bread, one 
body, all that partake of one bread’’ (1 Cor. x, 17). 

This spiritual unity, far from being confined to the Church, 
was to permeate all Christian life. The poor were fed from the 
“fraternitatis munera,”’ gifts of the brethren, for the brethren, 
which were offered at the altar. The realization or fulfilment of the 
social meaning of eucharistic worship was entrusted to the deacons. 
They were to link the hierarchy and the people, as well as the 
altar and the home. The deacon is exclusively ordained to minis- 
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ter (““‘Diaconus ad ministerium consecratur.’’"—Fourth Council of 
Carthage, c. 4). 

He is the minister of the bishop as well as of the people. In the 
order of a Christian community, the bishop, along with the priests 
as his ‘‘co-workers,’’ represents the Father, the congregation the 
plenitude of the Holy Ghost, the deacon, truly, is the image of 
Christ. ‘‘As the Son is the ‘angel’ of the Father, so the deacon 
is the ‘angel’ of the bishop’ (Apostolic Constitutions, Bk. II, c. 
30). It is essential that a bishop have a deacon. ‘“There can be no 
bishop without a deacon’’ (Epiphanius, Haeres. 75, n. 5). 

As the representative of Christ, the deacon has two main 
duties to fulfil. At the altar, he must direct the participation of the 
faithful in the celebration of the holy Eucharist. He must call to 
their attention their duties during the holy Action. He must, like- 
wise, receive the gifts of the faithful at the offertory, and adminis- 
ter the chalice to the faithful at holy Communion. His duties at 
the altar find their ultimate realization in his social activity. As 
Christ came down upon earth and entered under the humble roof 
of the poor as one that serveth, so the deacon shall go to the needy 
and make their conditions known to the bishop (cf. Apostolic 
Constitutions, Bk. III, c. 19). For this reason the deacon is called 
“the heart of the bishop’’ (ibid., Bk. II, c. 44). The part played 
by the deacons in the conquest of the Roman empire by the 
Church can hardly be overestimated. We have a prominent witness 
for this in Julian the Apostate, Roman emperor of the fourth 
century. ‘““The Galileans’’ (Christians), he writes in one of his 
letters, ‘begin with their so-called love-feast, or hospitality, or 
service of tables—for they have many ways of carrying it out, and 
hence call it by many names—and the result is that they have led 
very many into atheism.”’ In other words, he makes the deacons 
mainly responsible for the success of the Church in converting 
many to the faith of Christ. 

In the Eastern Church, the deacon kept his place as leader of 
the congregation in the liturgy, but lost his social function entirely. 
In the Latin Church the social duties of the deacons were taken 
over by the monks and the “‘fratres minores,”” who in turn were 
supplanted, to a great extent, by the Sisters. Finally, the deaconate 
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MASS AND MINISTRY 


became merely a stepping-stone to the summit of the priesthood. 
When the deacon ceased to function as liturgical leader and social 
worker, the active participation of the faithful in the eucharistic 
worship started to become less and less pronounced. Thus the holy 
Sacrifice began to weaken as an influence on the social attitude of 
the faithful. 


Witness the French Revolution! This social upheaval sur- 
prised the nobility and the clergy, those social classes which at- 
tended Mass faithfully but who were unaware of the conditions 
under which their fellow men lived. That one-half of the world 
which does not know how the other half lives must shoulder 
much of the responsibility for the social revolutions of the nine- 
teenth century; and, it is that half which goes to Mass on Sunday. 
The Catholic bourgeois, when he goes to Mass, finds little that 
suggests to him that this means an obligation which extends 
beyond the fence of his own little ego. There are no “fraternitatis 
munera,”’ gifts of the brethren for the brethren! There is no deacon 
who combines his activity at the altar with his social work in the 
home. The only thing he has been taught is that he must hear 
Mass with devotion. 

What can we do in order to make the Mass again the prin- 
cipal motive for the social activity of the faithful? How can we 
overcome the lack of social responsibility in those who come to 
our Sunday Mass? First of all, we must implant in their minds the 
fact that the Mass is not a private devotion but a community 
action. Everyone attending Mass must be made conscious that he 
cannot do so without becoming actually a deacon to his brethren. 
One of the most impressive liturgical functions I have ever assisted 
at was a midnight Mass at Christmas in Trier. At the offertory, 
the faithful came to the altar in an endless procession with gifts for 
the poor of the parish. Evidently, the best way for them to offer 
themselves to Christ was to bring the “fraternitatis munera’’ to the 
altar. In many countries, the offertory-procession is now not only 
allowed, but recommended by the bishops. 

It may prove impractical to restore the traditional function 
of the deacon, although the old complaint of St. Peter, which was 
the reason for instituting the deaconate—‘‘We are not sent to 
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serve the tables’’—<can be heard from the lips of many a conscien- 
tious priest who finds himself entangled in all kinds of social activ- 
ities, keeping him away from urgent spiritual tasks. But the prin- 
ciple which the Church followed in establishing the deaconate 
could be realized even today. 


If the congregation again becomes active in the celebration of 
holy Mass a leader to direct the people will prove necessary. We 
should be true to the idea of the deaconate and give this office only 
to those who distinguish themselves in the charity work of the 
parish. 


Leaving aside all external changes and reforms, the funda- 
mental reality of the Mass is there, and it would be a more than 
valuable contribution to the solution of the social question if 
everyone of those who go to Mass could say with his Master: 
“The kings of the gentiles lord it over them, but I am in the 
midst of you as he that serveth!”’ 


DAMASUS WINZEN, O.S.B. 
Darlington, N. J. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


T has been my good fortune to have experienced and 
actively shared in the attempts to revive the liturgy 
both in parochial and family life in Germany. I was 
in close touch with numerous groups of young Cath- 
olic fathers and mothers who worked hard to found 

their families on a thoroughly liturgical basis. In the following 

pages I will attempt to describe these efforts and to discuss the 
possibilities of bringing home our religion, that is, of living the 
liturgy in the family circle. 

* * * 








“It depends upon the family whether the Church is to be 
saved in a country or destroyed. The Church as a whole has, it is 
true, the promise that she will never succumb till the end of time. 
But this promise is not made to every province of the Church. 
Whether in a given land the Church is to abide depends not on 
external things, not even on whether church buildings and con- 
vents are destroyed, nor even in the last resort on the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, but upon this, that the men and women who have 
administered to one another the sacrament of matrimony, from 
the grace of this sacrament transform their families into little 
churches. That—no more no less—is in this hour the one thing 
needful’ (Schlueter-Hermkes, The Family, p. 18). 

Thus we understand the urgent call of our time for holy 
fathers and mothers, for holy families, who will build anew the 
Christian foundations of a social life that has evidently lost its 
Christian features. Thus we understand the frequent emphasizing 
of the “‘great sacrament’’ of matrimony (St. Paul), which makes 
of two natural persons one new supranatural unity incorporated 
in the mystical body of Christ. 

There are two sacraments instituted in order that the Church 
may grow both in the natural and supranatural sphere: matrimony 
and holy orders. Matrimony and natural procreation are the pre- 
supposition of rebirth in baptism; moreover, in the sacramental 
union, Christian father and mother are representative of God in 
rearing and training the new members of Christ in the spirit of the 
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Church. Priesthood is a spiritual fatherhood arising from the 
administration of the sacraments; its task is to generate, care for 
and sanctify the spiritual life of the members of the mystical body 
of Christ. It is evident that there is a real and close relationship 
between holy orders and matrimony, a relationship intended by 
God Himself when He placed His own creative power in the hands 
of His creatures. 


The Christian family, consecrated and formed by the unceas- 
ing grace of the holy sacrament of matrimony, is the smallest unit 
of the Church, the Church in miniature, the building stone for the 
Church universal. This concept of the family gives us a deeper 
appreciation of St. Peter’s glorious words about the ‘‘kingly priest- 
hood” of the layfolk; we feel the intimate relationshp between 
the father in the family and the “‘father’’ in the church, between 
the worship and prayer in the home and the ‘‘holy service of the 
Church,”’ the liturgy. For the liturgy is nothing else than the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass, the sacraments, the sacramentals, all 
prayers and actions which are offered as the expression of the 
community of the baptized, of their devotion and abandonment 
to God. 

And as to the spirit of the Church, where will we find it 
expressed more clearly than in the liturgy? The liturgy is and ever 
was the purest source from which we may draw the grace and the 
knowledge to form a family, to train children according to the 
mind of Christ. 

At the same time, neither a parish, though wholly devoted 
to the liturgy, nor the most excellent liturgical service can give 
rise to a permanent liturgical revival without the aid of the fam- 
ily; for only in the family will the children learn to pray and to 
live with the Church. The earlier such liturgical education is begun 
in the home the deeper its roots will strike in the soul. Most of us 
did not have the benefit of liturgical upbringing in our childhood 
and in our homes. Centuries of secularization and individualism 
largely destroyed the old liturgical traditions and customs, or these 
latter were simply lost and forgotten. If Christian life is to be 
renewed through the liturgy, we must build it anew for succeeding 
generations upon the basic ideas expressed concisely and clearly in 
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FAMILY LIFE IN CHRIST 


the Bible and the tradition of the Church as offered to us daily in 
liturgical worship. Hence it is not only worth our while but our 
holy duty to study the ways and means of bringing back the 
liturgy to the family. 

Let us therefore examine our life with the Church and in the 
Church in its three principal phases. Beginning with baptism and 
following the liturgical feasts and anniversaries of a baptized per- 
son, we shall first of all ask ourselves how these days and feasts 
should be celebrated in the family. Secondly, we shall consider the 
ecclesiastical year, searching for ways in which better to under- 
stand and to make understood the feasts of the liturgical cycle. And 
finally we shall study the daily circle of liturgical life: and the 
means of basing our family life upon it. 

* *” * 


Baptism is the first and most necessary sacrament. Whenever 
we have occasion to be present at the baptism of a child or even 
of an adult and to follow the sacred words and actions, we are 
deeply impressed by the beautiful symbolism of this sacramental 
rite. There can be no doubt that the Church wants us to study, 
and to grow ever more in the understanding of the rite. To be 
baptized and then to care no more about this sacrament of our 
earliest childhood is decidedly not according to the mind of the 
Church. It is a pity that people know so little about their bap- 
tism. Holy mother Church never tires of reminding us of this 
important event. Every day as we enter church she offers us the 
purifying water with which to bless ourselves; every Sunday she 
renews our baptism with the Asperges me before high Mass; at 
least two days in the liturgical year, the important vigils of Easter 
and Pentecost, are characterized by the commemoration of the mys- 
tery and the reality of baptism. In fact, the entire liturgy of the 
lenten season is concerned with preparation for the baptismal 
feast on Easter eve. Very many of the Sunday Masses, moreover, 
lead us to a deeper understanding, to a grateful consideration of 
our baptism. 

But we have lost our understanding for the language of the 
Church. We no longer comprehend the signs with which she 
addresses us. Perhaps we do not even know the date of our own 
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baptism, though we must admit that for a Christian this day is 
far more important than his birthday. Why should we not create 
a new tradition in a young family—following the example of so 
many saints—by celebrating the baptismal days, especially those 
of our children, instead of or in addition to the birthdays? This 
will enable us to remind them year after year in a solemn family 
gathering of what happened on the day of their rebirth as a child 
of God. The godparents or others who attended the baptism of 
the child should be present. If the godparents cannot attend, they 
should at least send a letter. How important were such letters from 
godparents in the lives of our grand and great-grandparents! From 
this it also follows that it is essential to choose as godparents for 
our children persons in whom we have absolute confidence that 
they understand and willingly undertake the full responsibility 
involved in this spiritual fatherhood and motherhood. 


If the children are small, we may tell them of their baptism 
day in story form. In the case of older children, we should read 
and explain the actions, symbols and ceremonies of the official 
baptismal rite. Then together we renew the baptismal vows. The 
solemn occasion can be brought to a fitting close with the Te Deum 
or some other appropriate song of thanksgiving. 

As the Church in her liturgical ceremonies makes the reality 
she is enacting more impressive and understandable by using visible 
and palpable things—water, candle, salt, oil, baptismal robe—so 
we also ought to give the child things that will help remind and 
impress him. Suitable gifts might, for instance, take the form of a 
bible, a small holy water stoup for his room, a book about or 
by his patron saint. Again, if old enough to appreciate such things, 
he might on the anniversary day be given one of the small gar- 
ments he wore at baptism, or the letters written for that day. 
According to the rite, appropriate gifts for baptism are the candle, 
which the priest hands to the child to represent the light of 
Christ who comes to live in the baptized, and the white baptismal 
robe’ spread over him as a symbol of the innocence and sanctify- 
ing grace with which baptism clothes the soul. These should be 





'Cf. article ‘Letters of a Godmother,’ Vol. XII (May 15, 1938), pp. 
289-293. 
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accompanied by a card containing the prayers recited by the priest 
in conferring these gifts: “Receive this white garment, which 
mayest thou wear without stain before the judgment-seat of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that thou mayest have life everlasting. Amen. 
Receive this burning light, and safeguard thy baptism by a blame- 
less life; keep the commandments of God, that when our Lord 
shall come to claim His own, thou mayest be worthy to greet Him 
with all the saints in the heavenly court, and live forever and 
ever. Amen.” 

What a splendid tradition, full of profound and ever new 
meaning, could be started if parents and godparents were to offer 
such gifts instead of the customary silver-spoons,’ saving account 
book, or baby-clothes! 

All these things should be saved in reverent manner and 
should be shown to the child on each baptismal anniversary, on 
the day of first holy Communion, and on the occasion of the 
solemn renewal of baptismal vows in the parish. The candle 
should, of course, be actually used again on these days. Later, 
when as grown-up sons and daughters the children leave the house 
to take their place in society or begin their own family, these 
gifts should be given to them permanently. 

The yearly commemoration of the mystery of baptism within 
the family circle will never fail to impress all the participants 
in this devotional hour. The anniversary could also be made an 
effective reminder by attending a baptism or by visiting the church 
where the child was reborn in Christ. On one such trip to the 
baptismal chapel of our children, it happened that we unexpectedly 
witnessed the baptism of nine infants. Not only were our own 
children, though very small, deeply impressed and incited to num- 
erous questions for many days to come, but even we adults felt we 
had received a special grace of God by this too rare experience. 

In large sections of the old country, where Catholic tradition 
reaches back to medieval times, the nameday, the feast of the 


*In earlier times, however, the silver-spoon (or silver-mug) had a beautiful 
Christian significance. A gift of the godparent, it was meant to be a lasting 
remembrance of baptism, and had the figure of the patron saint (or of some 
apostle, hence ‘‘apostle-spoon’’)——-Mickey and Minnie Mouse had not yet 
entered the scene—engraved on the handle. 
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patron saint to whose care the child was committed at baptism, 
is celebrated as the anniversary of the baptismal day. Thus, besides 
serving as a reminder of his baptismal privileges and duties, the 
celebration impresses on the child the life and work, the struggle 
and the holiness of the saint whose name he bears, and teaches 
him to consider how he may follow the example of his patron 
in his own state and calling. Moreover, even in this country we 
find people who, faithful to a beautiful tradition brought from 
eastern Europe, celebrate the feast of the patron saint by means 
of a voluntary vigil with strict fast, confession and holy Com- 
munion, followed by a family feast. Would it not be worthwhile 
to go back a few generations to renew and rediscover religious 
traditions, which still have—and perhaps now more than ever— 
something vital and beautiful to say to our own times? 


(To be continued) 
THERESE MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


SSSA 


Whenever Christian bride and bridegroom unite in 
wedlock, the holy union between the most sacred hu- 
manity of Christ and its members receives new actuality. 
Christian marriage is, consequently, supernatural not 
only in respect to its end, insofar as it supplies new 
members for the body of Christ; nor is it supernatural 
merely because of the special graces which are bound up 
with the sacrament of marriage. Its distinguishing note 
is rather this: that it is supernatural in its very essence. 
It has existence only by the fact that in it Christ’s 
sacred nuptials, His union with the Church in one sole 
body, ts actualized. It represents that sacred sphere of 
life on earth in which the mystery of the body of Christ 
visibly reveals itself, and where it always renews itself 
as often as two baptized Christians join hands in wed- 
lock.— DR. KARL ADAM. 
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HEARD it when I was in the seminary. The narra- 
tor, it seems, now retreat-master, was once a mis- 
sionary. He told of landing on the shores of darkest 
Africa, marching inland for days and days until the 
two other priests and natives were all but exhausted 
from the work. On the tenth day one of the priests became ill, 
the party made camp on the bank of a river. There they remained 
trying in vain to save the sick man’s life. He died. They buried 
him and the only sound was the melancholy beat of the surf 
against the rock-bound shore. So great was their grief that they 
found themselves unable to read the ritual, so they put the book 
away and said some Our Fathers and Hail Marys for the peace 
of his soul as they covered his body with earth. 

Obviously the man was a fabricator, or for sure a person of 
remarkable hearing, else how could he hear the ocean when he was 
a ten days march from the shore? 

I used to wonder a great deal about that aspect of the story 
then, and, I must confess, tell it often as an example of a preacher 
who let his zeal eat up his house. Now I wonder more about 
the second part—where they were unable to read the ritual— 
because it seems like a symbol of the race of Christians, at least 
in the United States. 

Not from grief, but from inculpable ignorance, they have 
put the book away and content themselves with saying Our 
Fathers and Hail Marys—and mighty little else. 

They are poverty stricken. They eke out a spiritual existence 
on nothing but Our Fathers and Hail Marys. This needs no 
proof. Let confessors reflect how infrequently they give anything 
else for penance. In my own memory I said nothing else for my 
frequent penances until I had become a priest, when were added 
the De Profundis or Miserere once in a while. 

We fall back on Our Fathers and Hail Marys whenever. At 
funerals we must say five or ten to perfect the ritual of absolution. 
At the grave we say a few before leaving the body, though none 
is asked by the ritual. We don’t say the office of the dead, only 
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Our Fathers and Hail Marys. A man from Mars would conclude 
that both clergy and laity know no other prayers. 

There are other prayers in our possession. The psalms, for 
example. But Catholics do not know the psalms; they know only 
the 150 Hail Marys of the rosary which have taken their place. 
I have always wanted to know what would happen if college grad- 
uates were asked to write from memory any two of the 150 
psalms. My guess is not one in fifty would be able to write even 
one. : 

It would be fine, of course, if they knew them. It would be 
fine it they knew them in Latin, but who would hold that ideal 
as possible? In my own diocese the priests used to say the office in 
Latin during retreat, until their performance of it became so unsat- 
isfactory that it was stopped entirely and each one went back to 
the solitary devotion of saying it alone in his own fashion. 

One can hardly hope that layfolk will succeed where the 
clergy have failed and, therefore, if layfolk are to have the psalms, 
the psalms have to be in English. 

If they knew the psalms in English they could carry out 
some of the hours of the office in English. This seems to be all 
right with the Congregation of Rites if the people are regarded 
as engaging in devotions, i.e., if it is not regarded strictly as a 
canonical hour. 

They might even learn to sing Tenebrae and we should be 
delivered from the agony of listening to choirs who, I have often 
thought, would do much better if they would put away their 
books and say Our Fathers and Hail Marys. 

Whenever I have advocated this in conversations, someone 
always says, ‘““You cannot sing Gregorian melodies to English 
texts." To which I say, ‘‘Nonsense.” * 

The antiphon below (third antiphon of Good Friday Lauds) 
I have translated and placed under Gregorian notes. I did it all by 
myself and I hardly know one note from another. But I know 
the melody from memory and to me it sounds better in English 
than it does in Latin. And if I can do that with one melody, some- 
one who knows music and Latin could easily do it with all of 
them. 
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Wouldn't it be wonderful if the Knights of Columbus would 
some day go to Mr. Kelly’s wake and chant the office of the dead 
for the repose of his soul? 


PAUL BUSSARD 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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On thief thief said un-to the other: In-deed we are re-ceiv-ing what 
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we de-serve, but what has this man done? Re-mem-ber thou me, O mylord, 
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when thou poem in-to Thy King- dom . 
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WHAT THINK YE OF THE CHURCH? 


WHOLE library of books has appeared in recent 
years dealing with the inner nature of the Church. 
Undoubtedly, however, there is still room for fur- 
ther elucidation. The ultimate nature of the Church 
will always remain a mystery incapable of being 
fully penetrated by the human mind. Yet in spite of the elusive- 
ness inherent in the subject its study has also a certain fascination: 
it is a challenge that constantly urges us on to delve more deeply, 
to grasp its content more thoroughly and fully. We welcome every 
new attempt made by theologians and scholars that presents the 
Church under different aspects and helps us to comprehend it 
better. For a true understanding of the Church necessarily involves 
a truer evaluation of her life and worship. In this spirit we appre- 
ciate Dom Anselm Stolz’s recently published treatise De Ecclesia,’ 
a treatise representing a bold departure as to method and content 
from the tracts on the Church ordinarily found in theology manu- 
als. It will therefore be worth while under his guidance briefly to 
work out anew the answer to the question: What is the Church? 





1. The Kingdom of God. The fundamental characteristic of 
the Church is that it is an anticipation in this world of the life 
of the kingdom of God. Christ was constantly preaching the king- 
dom of God, and it is certain that there is a close relation between 
this kingdom and the Church He founded. In the conception of 
the Jews, who for centuries had been looking and longing for the 
kingdom of God, as well as in the preaching of the Baptist and of 
Jesus Himself, this kingdom is essentially eschatological. It will be 
fully realized only at the end of time. Yet according to Jesus 
and the apostles it is already present in the Church. Through Christ 
in His Church the kingdom is now ‘‘in our midst.’’ The Church 
not only prepares the way for the kingdom of God but already 
introduces and inaugurates it. ““The kingdoin of the devil’’ which 


'Manuale Theologiae Dogmaticae. Auctoribus Anselmo Stolz, O.S.B., et 
Hermanno Keller, O.S.B. Fasciculus VII: De Ecclesia. Auctore Anselmo Stolz. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1939. Pp. 60. 
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is opposed to the kingdom of God, is ivi, dissolved as the king- 
dom of God takes root. In preaching ‘‘the gospel of the kingdom”’ 
Christ and the apostles often speak of the kingdom as still in the 
future, as yet to come, but they also at the same time suggest that 
it is now present. God ‘“‘has delivered us from the power of dark- 
ness, and has translated us into the kingdom of the Son of His 
love’ (Col. i, 13). Not only have the members of the Church a 
right to the kingdom of God, so that if they lead a good life 
they will be members of it, but the future blessings of the kingdom 
are even now being possessed at least in a manner and partially 
by the members of the Church. And so the beginning of the king- 
dom is already present in the Church. 

Consequently, (a) the Church is an eschatological society. 
The kingdom of God as expected by the Jews was eschatological 
in the sense that it would at once usher in the final state of things 
in which the wicked would be manifestly condemned, the good 
saved. In that sense the kingdom has not yet come; but the “‘last 
times’’ have already begun. The “‘last times’’ must be divided into 
two periods separated by a rather long space of time. The time 
intervening between the first and second coming of Christ, which 
contains certain blessings of the kingdom while it holds others in 
abeyance, is the era of the Church. The Church must also therefore 
be called eschatological. Certain things which were expected for 
the ‘‘last days’’ are already present, while others are still deferred. 
The full outpouring of the Spirit as predicted by Joel for the 
end of time has taken place; even the judgment has already begun: 
‘“‘Now is the judgment of the world’’ (John xii, 31). Yet the 
kingdom is not yet fully present. For the kingdom will bring on a 
distinct experience of the judgment and of the presence of the 
Spirit, as well as the final state. 

(b) The Church is spiritual. It is spiritual in its purpose: 
the Church is a society founded by the direct intervention of God 
for man’s salvation. It is spiritual in content: it unites men to God. 
Finally, in the Church all things must be understood spiritually: 
in it we have the fulfilment of the Old Testament, but, as long 
as the fulness of the kingdom is still wanting, this fulfilment is 
only according to the spirit, not according to the letter. 
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(c) The life of the Church is founded in faith, hope, and 
charity. From the eschatological character of the Church it follows 
that the final vision of God is even now somehow present, since 
the knowledge of God which constitutes the ultimate state of 
perfection must already be anticipated here. This is realized 
through faith. ““We see now through a glass in a dark manner; but 
then face to face’’ (1 Cor. xiii, 12). Wherefore in true faith is had 
the beginning of eternal life (the beatific vision) though as yet 
indistinct. Since moreover our full redemption is still a thing of 
the future, there follows the necessity of hope, which is the expec- 
tation of the state of perfect salvation. Finally, charity, God’s norm 
of action in communicating to us salvation through Christ, should 
also be our norm of action in the present state of the Church; 
this rule of action through charity will however in this life always 
include the mortification of the old man, who seeks to follow 
the natural norm. 

2. The “‘Church.”’ The term “‘ecclesia’’ was a technical term 
even among the Christians of apostolic times, and was taken in 
the sense of “people of God.’’ By using this title the Christians 
really meant to say that they considered themselves the true people 
of Israel. Even the original Aramaic word that Christ uses when 
He speaks of building His Church on the Rock, Peter (Matt. xvi, 
18), meant “‘a particular Jewish religious society which considers 
itself to be alone legitimate and to constitute the true people of 
Israel.’’ In this passage, therefore, Christ expressed His intention 
to associate with Peter the faithful Jews, Israelites, who, separated 
from the rest, were to be the first members that constituted the 
true people of Israel whom God would save. The early Chris- 
tians considered themselves a chosen people of God, “‘the remnant 
of Israel’’ that was to be saved. In its*original meaning the term 
“Church”’ refers accordingly to “the remnant of the people of 
Israel, who, specially chosen by God, constitute the true chosen 
people (in opposition to the faithless Israelites), and who in the 
kingdom to come will participate in the blessings of God.” 

Therefore, (a) the Church has an intrinsic relation to the 
Eucharist. When Christ established the true chosen people He insti- 
tuted a New Covenant. Through the Eucharist the Old Covenant 
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1s abrogated, the New established: ‘““This is My blood of the New 
Testament’’ (Matt. xxvi, 28). 

(b) The Church is an object of faith. We believe her to be 
a society, founded on the remnant of Israel, the object of divine 
promises. 

(c) The Church designates primarily not a local congrega- 
tion but ‘‘the chosen people’’; this is verified as often as ‘‘Chris- 
tians’’ are assembled in faith. 

3. The “Holy Church.”’ In calling the Church “‘holy’’ primi- 
tive Christians indicated a quality of the Church by which it has 
a special relation to the Holy Spirit. In the Old Testament the 
word “‘holy’’ was a very special name of God and signified God's 
very essence, His excellence, majesty and transcendence above all 
creatures. Fear and reverence were man’s corresponding attitude. 
In the New Testament holiness is especially attributed to Christ 
to express His divine origin: ‘“The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. And 
therefore the Holy which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God” (Luke i, 35). It is also used to express His divine 
nature inasmuch as He is the first and chief of the era of the Spirit, 
bearing in Himself the Spirit of God: “I know Thee who Thou 
art, the Holy One of God’’ (Luke iv, 35). It is used chiefly, how- 
ever, to express that He is the sacrifice which opens the Holy of 
Holies for the people. He is the “Holy One,” “‘the holy child 
Jesus,” “‘the Anointed’’ against whom there assembled Herod and 
Pontius Pilate with the gentiles and the people of Israel (Acts iii, 
14; iv, 27). It is He who sanctifies (Heb. ii, 11). The word 
“‘holy’’ thus expresses a special relation both to the Spirit of God 
and to cult. Whoever is called holy possesses the Spirit and is 
sanctified by the sacrifice of Christ. 

Therefore, (a) the Church is somehow a heavenly society. 
Because ‘‘holy,’’ she has a special relation to the Holy Spirit. The 
Spirit who is by nature holy is divine and descends from God. 
He is the promise of Christ by whom the Church is endued “‘with 
power from on high.”” The Church, being holy, of the Spirit, is 
divine and has a heavenly origin in opposition to any mere earthly 
society established under sin and the evil spirit. The Church inau- 
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gurates the kingdom of God which is opposed to the kingdom of 
this world, of sin. For entering into this kingdom a thorough 
change of heart is required, and in the light of this kingdom all 
things are judged differently. For its sake man must give up his 
most cherished natural possessions. The “holy Church’’ primarily 
designates the society of the citizens of heaven. Christians, the 
members of the holy Church, are “fellow citizens with the saints 
and the familiars of God’’ (Eph. ii, 19), whose city is in heaven, 
not on earth (Phil. ii, 20). 


(b) The Church is a cultual society. As stated above, the 
word “‘holy”’ expresses a relation to cult. This proposition is to 
be understood not only in the sense that cult is an objective of 
the Church, but it rather asserts that the Church is formally consti- 
tuted through cult: Christ delivered Himself up for the Church 
that He might sanctify it (Eph. v, 25). 

(c) The Church is a charismatic society. In New Testament 
usage the “‘spiritual man’’ was one able to do extraordinary things. 
God did not grant such extraordinary charismatic powers to all 
but only to those whom He had chosen before the rest. The 
Church, however, is precisely a society of ‘‘the chosen.’’ This spe- 
cial election gives Christians the responsibility of walking accord- 
ing to the Spirit and not according to the flesh. Hence the Church 
is also a society of the morally sound. 

The article of the Apostles’ Creed “I believe in the holy 
Church’”’ expresses that we believe the Church to be a people chosen 
by God and founded on the remnant of Israel. The members of 
the Church are of the household of God, elected by Him, and 
through the sacrifice of Christ united with God and each other. 
Though dwelling in this life and in this world they are neverthe- 
less not of this world but belong to the society of the saints. 

Christians themselves are therefore more properly called 
“‘saints."’ The word ‘‘saint’’ expresses concisely our relation to 
the world, to Christ, to God, while the name “‘Christian’’ was 
first given by adversaries to point out those who followed the 
teaching of Christ. 

4. The “‘Mystery’’ of the Church. In early times the Church 
is often called a ‘‘mystery.’’ The ancient conception of the word 
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“‘mystery’’ was however different than its present usage. ‘‘Mystery”’ 
designated ‘‘the divine elements into which a man is introduced, 
and by which he is affected and changed.’’ One was said to enter 
into the mysteries, to share in the mystery, to be initiated into and 
enlightened by the mystery. For the ancients “‘mystery”’ was ‘‘the 
divine thing’’ which wholly permeated and penetrated a man 
when he was sanctified. According to this formula, therefore, the 
Church as a ‘‘mystery’’ would refer primarily to something intrin- 
sic, namely our relation to God and to each other, the state of 
sanctification itself. 

Accordingly, (a) the Church is primarily something invisi- 
ble. The visibility of the Church is of course in no way denied but 
rather demanded by the very concept of ‘‘mystery,’’ since “‘mys- 
tery’’ designates the communication of salvation under cover of 
visible forms. 

(b) One may properly speak of a “‘preexistence’’ of the 
Church inasmuch as the divine reality which constitutes our 
sanctification preexisted, although in a different way, and in the 
course of time appeared visibly in Christ. 

(c) The Church (and Christ) are the primal “‘sacrament”’ 
by which we are sanctified. The seven sacraments are ways to this 
Original sacrament and have their origin in it. 

(To be concluded) 
ALEXANDER KorTE, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 

—————————— FFF FF FFs 

In the difficult times in which we live, we need 
above all to increase our spiritual strength. This we shall 
accomplish in the lifestream of the Church, in her official 
prayer, and in the reenactment of Christ’s mysteries, 
which the sacred liturgy communicates to us in all their 
sanctifying power. We shall thus forge a new weapon 
which cuts through all difficulties, a profound and true 

Christian sense, in which alone we may put our hope 

for the reestablishment of an authentic Christian social 

order, the peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ.— 

PASTORAL OF THE HIERARCHY OF CHILE, 1937. 
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SIXTY-SIX YEARS AGO 


OME time ago a thoughtful and generous friend pre- 
sented me with a German edition (published in 
1888) of Dom Prosper Guéranger’s fifteen volume 
Année Liturgique. The Foreword (Vol. I, Advent) 
by Canon Dr. Heinrich of Mainz is written on the 

feast of the Sacred Heart, 1874, and deserves resuscitation in view 

of the happily growing liturgical interest, in view also of the forth- 
coming ‘“‘Liturgical Week’’ in Chicago, October 21 to 25 of this 

year. At the same time, may these lines be a humble tribute by a 

one-time son of the diocese of Mainz to Dr. Heinrich, the priest 

according to the heart of God, on the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entrance into the eternal mansions. 

















Canon Heinrich was one of the first ‘“‘neo-scholastics.’’ Long 
before Pope Leo XIII launched the neo-scholastic movement, St. 
Thomas Aquinas had been to Heinrich leader and inspiration. 
His principal work, “‘Dogmatic Theology’’ (9 Vols.), which 
appeared in 1874, is well known for correctness of doctrine, clarity 
of thought, invincible logic, simplicity and beauty of speech, and 
the spirit of the Angelic Doctor which permeates the entire work. 
But perhaps even more meritorious than his dogmatic labors were 
the Canon’s untiring efforts towards a thorough Catholic renais- 
sance in Germany to be achieved on the basis of the Church’s lit- 
urgy. Together with Guéranger (France) and Cardinal Newman 
(England), Dr. Heinrich belongs to the outstanding forerunners 
of the present liturgical revival. It is our honorable duty—parti- 
cularly in an age which has little regard for the ‘‘principle of con- 
tinuity’’—tto keep the memory and the*work of such men in bene- 
diction. 


And now to Dr. Heinrich’s Foreword: ‘The liturgical year,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘is the divine story of our redemption symbolically and 
sacramentally re-enacted in the sacred cult. It is the life of the God- 
man and His kingdom renewed mystically, but in all reality, and 
placed before us so that we may more profoundly understand it 
and more livingly receive it. 
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“The wonderful liturgy, like its prototype the sacred Scrip- 
tures, is the work of God. The Church, possessing the spirit of 
her divine Bridegroom in all purity and perfection, has budded 
forth the liturgy as the incorruptible and ever-unfolding blossom 
of her love for Christ and His saints. The liturgy of the Church, 
therefore, is the most excellent ‘prayer book’ for all, unequaled by 
any other no matter how holy and learned its composer. In it 
everybody finds everything. The hymn of St. Thomas to the 
Eucharist, 

Sumit unus, sumunt mille: 
Quantum isti, tantum ille: 
Nec sumptus consumitur, 
which translated is: 
Whether one or thousands eat, 
All receive the selfsame meat, 
Nor the less for others leave, 
may well be applied to the Church’s liturgy, which is the imperish- 
able food of true piety and the manna containing all sweetness for 
every soul. As long as the soul lives by faith and grace this food 
will not become repugnant, and the more a soul grows in faith 
and grace the sweeter will be its taste. 

“Year after year the liturgy sends forth the spirit and life 
of Christ into the mystical body of the Church and all its members, 
those especially who participate in it with love and understanding. 
The liturgy preaches more powerfully, more sweetly, and more 
effectively than all preachers; it teaches more devoutly, more force- 
fully and more sublimely than all books of devotion; it prepares 
us in the best way for the fruitful reception of the holy sacraments. 
Through it Christ with all His mysteries and graces comes closer 
to us than through any other means; through it He lives and works 
in us; in it courses with all its warmth the breath of His Spirit; 
by it we are lead most perceptibly into fellowship with the angels 
and saints; by it holy Scripture and tradition are made living for 
the faithful. The liturgy illuminates the soul by the truth of the 
divine mysteries, manifesting to her the wisdom of the saints 
with convincing and captivating clarity. It is all-filled with faith, 
hope, charity. In it is found the spirit of penance, the power of the 
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cross, the triumph of the resurrection, the peace of Christ, the joy 
of the Holy Ghost, the foretaste of heaven; from it the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church have drawn light and inspiration; in it the 
martyrs, confessors, and virgins have found strength. The liturgy 
is the school of the supernatural life for priests and people. 


“The spiritual life of the faithful will flourish according to 
the measure in which the liturgy of the Church is being worthily 
celebrated, and it will grow cold, break up and perish according to 
the degree in which it is being neglected. How unfortunate that 
our modern age has forsaken this heavenly fountain. The liturgy 
of the Church has become a stranger in the Christian world... .”’ 

Thus wrote sixty-six years ago the learned mind and charis- 
matic heart of Canon Heinrich, a mind and heart filled with the 
“‘sentire cum Ecclesia.” Would to God that priests and faithful of 
that period had taken him and the Guérangers, Newmans and 
others more seriously! The garden of the Church today would 
undoubtedly not have so many weeds, withered flowers and worm- 
eaten fruits. All lamenting about leakage, all decrying of evils by 
bishops and priests, teachers and writers, will mean but little unless 
we put our hand to the plow vigorously and begin a new “‘cultiva- 
tion’’ by means of the old and ever new sacred ‘“‘cult,’’ the fountain 
of life, the liturgy of the Church, the “primary and indispensable 
source of the true Christian spirit’’ (Pius X). We need Heinrichs, 
Guérangers, Newmans today, and we need priests and people will- 
ing to listen to them, but above all, we need all along the line an 
intelligent, sincere and joyous participation in the liturgy which, 
‘like its prototype the sacred Scripture, is from God,’ which gives 
the highest and best glory to God, which is the deepest source for 
the salvation of the world, and which alone can bring back the 
spirit of the early Christians who “continuing daily with one 
accord in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, 
took their meat with gladness and simplicity of heart, praising 
God and finding favor with all the people’ (Acts ii, 46). 


MARTIN HELLRIEGEL 
O’Fallon, Mo. 
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THAT INTERESTING FICTION: THE AMERICAN 
STANDARD OF LIVING 
HAT most dynamic of all university presidents, Hut- 
. chins of Chicago, coined the above expression in a 
i recent article. America has become healthily self-criti- 
cal since 1929. With the war in Europe developing 
more and more into a world revolution, we are begin- 
ning to ask ourselves if we still believe the things about which 
we have been perorating and bragging. With hundreds of sub- 
human Hoovervilles all over the country, slums everywhere, the 
miserable plight of negro and ‘‘white trash’’ in the South, a 
‘‘grapes-of-wrath’”’ condition of migratory farm labor, the Amer- 
ican standard of living is no longer a fact for the whole of the 
people, but perhaps for a bare majority which may dwindle any 
day, especially if this country is deprived of its foreign markets and 
investments through a destruction of the old world equilibrium— 
or disequilibrium!—of international commerce. 

To speak of the American standard of living as a thing as 
common as the American language is an interesting fiction indeed. 
To do so if one knows better is dishonest. Perhaps a plain propa- 
ganda lie. To go on pretending creates distrust in the less fortunate 
and thus defeats the basis of democracy. 

The “‘religious standard of living’’ seems to be in a similar 
condition, and yet our attitude is sadly like that of political and 
luncheon orators, i.e., criminally optimistic. We Catholics, living 
as a minority in a hostile world, are always inclined to be ‘““Cham- 
berlains’’ and to bury our ostrich heads into the safe sand com- 
posed of the past glories of our Church, a misunderstood assured- 
ness of our Lord’s promise, a vague idea of Providence always 
making up for our inadequacy, and a ‘‘counting of noses’’—the 
famous ‘‘we are now 400 million strong.’’ We have never left the 
state of siege attitude and esprit de corps makes us blind to unpleas- 
ant truths. Out of loyalty we resent criticisms from outside. Out of 
laziness we disregard criticism from within. But is this Christian, 
Catholic, American and—honest? 
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Let us take our liturgical standard of living. There has never 
been a wealthier country in history with more time and money to 
spend on the luxuries of life: cars, golf courses, movies, beaches, 
comfortable homes, beauty and health establishments, sports. This 
is not only true for a thin layer of the leisure class, but it goes 
down far into the comfortable and even the uncomfortable middle 
class. 

Those who have seen continental rectories, hospitals, schools 
and convents will agree with me that the Church here in the major- 
ity of her dioceses shares the American standard of life amply and 
generously. In some places heavy debts have developed into healthy 
brakes and salutary impediments to extravagance. 

And here comes the sad contrast: Apart from a few places, 
what do we do to raise our liturgical standard of living? When 
are we going to depart from our skeleton liturgical services? When 
will we start to counteract the visible glamor and palpable attrac- 
tion of show, football field and civic life, not with tirades, condem- 
nations and sarcasms, but with the full richness of our own litur- 
gical life? 

Of course, our people know that the Mass is the supreme act 
of worship, Christ’s own sacrifice, and they can “‘assist’’ and 
meditate. But do we think they will experience its full importance 
if, as Norris B. Smith writes in the Commonweal (May 31, p. 
128) ‘‘a modern urban Catholic .. . can literally take religion 
in his stride, can be as casual about it, outwardly at any rate, as 
making a train: they run every half hour’’? 

Sacraments are visible signs, things, words, ergo things of the 
five senses. The Church in 1900 years has gone far and wide to 
unfold their inner richness. It takes her a whole year to display 
before us the contents of the Eucharist through feasts and seasons— 
for it is only by the prism of the liturgical cycle that we grasp the 
marvel of rich colors contained in the divine ray of the Sacrifice. 
We tell our people that one of the characteristic features of true 
religion and Catholicism is its appeal to the whole man, body and 
soul. We object against the Protestant narrowing of religion to a 
purely inner affair or moralism, because it stifles a healthy develop- 
ment and assimiliation of supernatural truth. That is what we say. 
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But what do we do? Our low Masses last thirty minutes 
with announcements and Communions. Their attendance is mostly 
guaranteed by the penalty of mortal sin. The only visible activity 
during these Masses is that of the well dressed young ushers parad- 
ing at least twice down the aisles and tossing baskets full of enve- 
lopes and coins into foolproof contraptions. The spoken and audi- 
ble word is the card party and the seat collection talked up. Do 
these glamorous rites as a performance convey what they contain? 
Even if the people try to catch up with the celebrant in their 
missals—quite a hard task in most cases—they will under the 
most favorable conditions perform a good meditation. What is so 
Catholic about that? Don’t Protestants, Jews and Muslems medi- 
tate and pray? Where is the soul-stirring ‘‘actio’’? 

Liturgy is symbolism, rites not only symbolizing spiritual 
realities, but actually sacramentally containing them. Everybody 
knows this and nobody seems to draw any practical conclusions. 

The mystical wave of the “devotio moderna’ in the fifteenth 
century with its contempt for the exterior things, the consequent 
Protestant revolt against Catholic “‘paganism,’’ Puritanism and 
Enlightenment with their rationalism and a common growing dis- 
trust of all “‘representation’’ as empty pomp, have fallen on Cath- 
olics who live among non-Catholics. The very word ‘“‘show”’ 
seems to be so much dissociated from honest and good things that 
we would not at any cost associate it with religion. Religion has 
been banned into the interior, into intellectual acts like meditation, 
memorizing of catechism, scientific apologetics, propaganda and 
talking. Or we find religion trying desperately to reform or retain 
the field of morals and ethics. But our gift to feast, to celebrate 
and to perform rites has been relegated to parades, conventions, 
mass shows and such pseudo-liturgical novelties as ‘“‘consecrations”’ 
of monsignori, crowning of statues by cute little girls, graduation 
pomps, birthdays of dignitaries and jubilees of priests and nuns. 
For those things we have a lot of time and patience. All of them 
center around human beings. 

Thus a liturgy of man is gradually and practically supersed- 
ing Christ’s liturgy. Why don’t we write to Rome to “‘scrap’’ the 
medieval relics of our liturgy? Moscow and Nuremberg have 
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openly accepted man as the center of the universe and pay him 
liturgical worship. We do it stealthily and with less skill. Our 
liturgical standard of life equals a former ‘‘swank’’ residential 
district from which all the rich people have moved out. Its new 
inhabitants are paupers who would much prefer a clean and stream- 
lined housing project to the skeletons of mansions they have to 
live in. It is a tragic sight for someone who knows that a little 
effort of all of us could bring us all back to realize that Christ in 


His mysteries, the liturgy, is young, healthy and beautiful. 
H. A. R. 


No small part of our difficulty tn understanding 
the grandeur of the Mass is, I believe, occasioned by the 
sense in which we use the word “‘sacrifice’’ in common 
speech. Nine times out of ten, or oftener, it is connected 
in our minds with the notion of loss, of regret or pain 
caused by loss, some sort of grim satisfaction in going 
without, in short, of giving up. As soon as we think 
sacrifice, our whole concept is mentally clothed with 
unpleasant, and to a large extent, ignoble notions of a 
negative value somehow attaching to self-inflicted priva- 
tion. No one naturally likes to give up. But where is the 
human heart that does not wish to express love by giv- 
ing gifts to the beloved? . . . Is there loss entailed in this 
giving? Is there the necessity of gosng without the things 
given? Is there self-inflicted privation? Yes, of course; 
if one would stop to consider it, there is. But when love 
gives, it doesn’t stop to consider. Love will out, and its 
natural language ts gift-giving. This is the first thing to 
remember in approaching the larger question of man- 
kind standing before God and offering Him ritual sac- 
rifice.—-REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., in Men at Work 
at Worship, p. 103f. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN:-CHRISTO+ 


There has been no lack of pronouncements on the 
present war situation by churchmen of all degrees 
of eminence. But the uncertainty and confusion in 
the mind of the serious average Catholic seem to increase as the 
danger draws nearer. ORATE FRATRES has no call to add to the 
war literature. Yet we feel that the argument has been carried on 
too exclusively on the level of ethics and natural law, and that 
some specifically Catholic principles concerning war are being 
neglected. The Church also has a war literature: has had it for 
many centuries. And it is an official expression of her mind on the 
subject which we will do well to ponder and make our own. 

In the missal there are two votive Masses which deserve care- 
ful study: the ‘‘Mass in Time of War,’’ and the “Mass for Peace.” 
Both are penitential Masses, to be celebrated with violet vestments. 
In other words, irrespective of one’s convictions as to which party 
has justice on its side, all of us are called upon to recognize in war 
a deserved punishment for our sins; each one of us is corresponsible 
and it is our individual duty to placate the divine Justice, which 
“by striking, healeth’’ (postcommunion, Mass in Time of War). 
The gospel for the Mass in Time of War teaches the same lesson. 
As Christians we must see beyond the immediate political and eco- 
nomic reasons of the conflict. We must realize that in every war 
God ‘“‘visiteth His people,’’ permitting the evil for our betterment. 
War has an eschatalogical significance: it is a foreshadowing and a 
beginning of the final visitation of God’s wrath on a sinful world 
at the end of time. “A peste, fame et bello—from pestilence, fa- 
mine and war, deliver us, O Lord,’’ we pray in the ancient suppli- 
catory Litany of All Saints. No matter what the human maneuver- 
ing that brought on the war, it is an evil, like famine and pestilence, 
in which all must recognize the merciful hand of the just Avenger. 

This corresponsibility of all, and the need of penance on the 
part of all, is not difficult to understand. We know how pope after 
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pope has insisted that our present social and economic difficulties 
are fundamentally problems of a spiritual order. The greater social 
evil of war is no exception. And insofar as we Christians have not 
fulfilled our task of leavening the pride, selfishness and hatred 
of the world, but have ourselves been affected by the materialistic 
spirit rampant all about us, our sin is doubly great. 


Nor may our common atonement be restricted to prayer 
alone. The Church offers not merely prayer, but Sacrifice. Prayers 
for peace must find their complement in works of self-sacrifice for 
peace, in asceticism. In the first centuries, Christians usually spoke 
of “‘prayer and fasting’’ in one breath, especially when speaking 
of prayer of petition. St. Cyprian, in fact, calls prayer unaccom- 
panied by almsgiving and good words “‘sterilis oratio—a sterile 
prayer.’” God demands the whole man, the exercise of his faculties 
in deeds as well as words. We have heard edifying stories of people 
praying for the conversion of Hitler and Stalin. It would be still 
more edifying if they (and we) entered upon a bit of lenten regime 
for our sins as well as those of the world. 

Since, moreover, war has its deepest roots in spiritual defi- 
ciencies, it follows that only God, the author of all conversion, 
can give us true peace. “‘O God, author and lover of peace,’’ we 
pray to Him in the post-communion of the Mass for Peace. And 
in the collect of the same Mass we petition, ‘“O God, from whom 
are all holy desires, true counsels and just works, give to Thy 
servants that peace which the world cannot give.’”’ It is God who 
gives peace; but He does so by giving man “holy desires, right 
counsels, and just works.’’ Note well, justice, even enlightened jus- 
tice (right counsels) is not enough. First come “‘holy desires,’’ a 
will directed by divine charity.—We have a long way to go, and a 
large program of conversion for which to pray and offer sacrifice 
looms ahead, if we hope to achieve true peace. 

In fact, the prospect of such conversion looks discouragingly 
remote. But the Church again has an instructive answer for us. 
One of the finest prayers for world peace is the collect for the fourth 
Sunday after Pentecost. Yet no one better than the Church knows 
the weakness of man, through whose instrumentality God accom- 
plishes His work of peace. Hence her secret prayer of the same 
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Mass, ‘‘and in Thy mercy, forcefully draw unto ‘Thee even our 
rebellious wills.’’ How heartily and humbly we should make this 
prayer our own amid the flood of charity-killing propaganda that 
is the evil accompaniment of the evil of modern war! 


A final peace thought from the Church’s war liturgy. In the 
collect for the Mass in Time of War, we pray for the end of the 
conflict ‘‘that we may praise God with unceasing thanksgiving.”’ 
Peace is desirable, in the eyes of the Church, principally because 
only in time of peace can the heart and mind of man be rightly 
disposed to carry out his primal task of worshiping God “with 
undisturbed zeal’”’ (cf. collect, fourth Sunday after Pentecost). 
Consequently, it is our duty, according to the postcommunion of 
the same Mass, to use peace “‘ad remedia correctionis—for the cor- 
rection of such faults as bring about war’’: that is, to cultivate in 
ourselves and others “‘just works, right counsels,’’ and above all, 
“holy desires.” In America we still have peace of a sort. Are we 
Christians at least using it “‘ad remedia correctionis’’? 





oO 


PROGRAM OF LITURGICAL WEEK, CHICAGO, 
OCTOBER 21-25 


The program below is still tentative, in the sense that minor 
changes and adjustments may yet be found necessary. In its general 
outline, however, it is quite definitely determined upon. Arrange- 
ments for speakers are progressed to the stage that a fully represen- 
tative group of liturgical leaders from throughout the United 
States is already assured. 

OcTOoBER 21 
Evening Session: 
1) Address of welcome. 
2) Brief history of the liturgical movement; need of the Liturgical 
Week; present appositeness of theme chosen: “The Living Parish.” 
OcToOBER 22 
Morning Session: “The Parish” 

1) Meaning of the parish, historically and theologically. 

2) Functional meaning of the parish as an organic supernatural unit: 
the mystical body in miniature. Conspectus of various corporate 
functions. 
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Afternoon Session: “Parish Worship” 

1) Fulfilment of primary human task; the nature and form of 
Christian worship in general. 

2) Baptism as initiation into Christian community life and worship. 

Evening Session: “Parish Worship” (cont.) 

1) Full powers of participation in parish worship given in confirma- 
tion. Significance of this sacrament with special regard to Chris- 
tian community life (Catholic Action) and worship (priest- 
hood). 

2) Illustration of same from ceremonies of confirmation and Holy 
Thursday. 

OcToOBER 23 
Morning Session: “Parish Worship, the Mass” 

1) Eucharistic worship: theological notion, necessity, social char- 
acter. Various forms adopted (historical conspectus), but with 
Church always insisting on their social character. 

2) Various ways of active participation in Mass: by following with 
the missal, silently; by means of responding verbally, in the 
Missa Recitata; by singing, in the Missa Cantata. Evaluation of 
these. 

Afternoon Session: “Parish Worship, the Mass” (cont.) 

1) Means of introducing the people to active participation. 

2) Spiritual formation of lay liturgical leaders: altar boys, the choir, 
schola cantorum, etc. 

Evening Session: “Parish Worship, the Divine Office” 

1) Theological meaning, history; showing its social character and 

referring especially to lay participation. 

2) How the people can participate; special groups; League of the 
Divine Office; school and family prayers based on divine office. 

OcTOBER 24 
Morning Session: “Parish Worship: Devotions” 

1) “Devotions”: theological notion, necessity; how to adapt them to 
the liturgy, in regard to content, form and purpose. 

2) The liturgical year: its theological_and practical significance as 
governing our public and private devotion, our corporate and 
individual spiritual life and development through year. Recom- 
mendations as to observance of seasonal customs at home, in 
school, in church. 

Afternoon Session: “Parish Worship: Its Artistic Expression” 

1) Gregorian chant. Its advantages for community worship. 

2) The importance of good liturgical taste in building and adorning 
the church edifice; certain basic standards, practicable for all; the 
value of symbolism, as best expressing liturgical concepts, theo- 
logical and corporate, etc. 
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Evening Session: “The Living Parish” 
1) Summary of results; recommendations. 
2) Conclusion. Reference to other important topics to be treated in 
future Liturgical Weeks. Ways and means of making Liturgical 
Week an annual event. 


Sufficient time for discussion will be allowed after all the 
papers. The principal event of each day will, of course, be the holy 
Sacrifice itself, celebrated communally. On October 22, it is to be a 
Missa Recitata, the next day a Missa Cantata, then a Solemn Mass, 
and finally, on the morning of the 25th, a Solemn Pontifical Mass 
of closing. Convinced that a successful Week will mean a decided 
impetus to the liturgical apostolate in America, we earnestly ask 
our readers to be generous in their prayers and sacrifices that God's 
blessing be upon it abundantly. 





oO 
LITURGICAL LATIN IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


The Latin curriculum in the high school is the target for attacks 
from many educators who consider it a dead language, too difficult, value- 
less, a waste of time. The comparatively small group of lovers of the 
classics defend with all their persuasive powers the worth of this ancient 
tongue. For them, Latin has instrumental worth in the study of modern 
languages; it is a character builder; it has disciplinary and social values; 
it cultivates the love of beauty; it is an instrument of progressive teach- 
ing in concentrating attention on language structure. 

Disregarding the question in what direction the time-honored class- 
ical curriculum in the high school may be tending, let us here consider 
the possibility of introducing the teaching of liturgical Latin into the 
Catholic elementary school. Let those who wish continue to argue how 
dead or how much alive Latin is in our political, economic, and social 
life; we are convinced that Latin is very much alive for a Catholic child 
and, in fact, for every practical Catholic. 

Latin challenges youngsters the very first time they enter a Catholic 
church for divine service, and continues to do so for the rest of their 
lives. The words of the central act of their spiritual life, the holy sacri- 
fice of the Mass, are spoken in Latin. Every divine service, ceremony, and 
blessing is connected with Latin. The choir sings it; the prayerbooks 
contain it. Mottoes and inscriptions in church decorations are expressed 
by means of it. When one realizes how intimately Latin enters the life of 
a Catholic child and the marvelous treasures which are contained in the 
liturgy, a justifiable desire makes itself felt that the child who is attend- 
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ing a Catholic school, built by the deep faith and the enormously great 
sacrifices of a Catholic laity, should be given the privilege of being intro- 
duced to these treasures. Moreover, the child has the right as a member 
of the Catholic Church to be familiar with the language of that Church. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN ARE ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 
LEARNING LATIN 

Any one doubting this statement may convince himself of its truth 
by a simple experiment. Teach a group of children a short Latin prayer. 
See how easily, quickly, and enthusiastically they learn it, and how proud 
they are of their new knowledge. It seems that the Catholic instinct 
in the child even demands that it be satisfied intelligently, otherwise the 
child will strive to interpret for himself the sounds which are foreign 
and unintelligible to his ear. Many incidents, amusing at first sight, 
reveal how eager children are to understand the liturgical rites and cere- 
monies in which they participate. 

A friend, with whom I was discussing this matter, recalled the 
following: “When I was a child, I remember how devoutly I prayed, 
‘Meet ’er on a stormy day.’ Of course to my childish mind there were 
pictures of rubber overshoes and umbrellas, and questions as to whom 
I was to meet. Long after, I learned that I was supposed to be saying 
the response in the Litany of the Saints, ‘Libera nos Domine.’—On the 
feast of St. Mark, a priest recited the Litany of the Saints in Latin after 
Mass. One of the children shouted with loud devotion, ‘Oh, wipe your 
noses,’ for the response, ‘Ora pro nobis.’ After the service, she inquired 
the reason for such a funny prayer. Another youngster in the same group 
said for ‘Te rogamus audi nos,’ ‘Tear the garments off o” us.’ ” 

Failure to utilize this natural interest of the children means the 
neglect of a most wonderful opportunity, a neglect which will neces- 
sarily have its evil effects in adult life. Bad habits are formed; a respect, 
love and appreciation for the liturgy is killed in the bud. 

QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Although it might sound quite reasonable that children be intro- 
duced to a language which they will meet with for the rest of their lives, 
yet the anticipation of such a plan raises Some very vital and important 
questions. Who will do this teaching of Latin? Are elementary grade 
teachers prepared to do so? What method, what plan would one use? 
Are there any textbooks? Does not the introduction of a new subject 
add to an already overcrowded curriculum? Are elementary grade chil- 
dren capable of learning even simple Latin reading and interpretation? 
Let us discuss these questions one by one. 

Wuo WL. Be THE TEACHER 


First, are teachers in the parochial school prepared to teach liturgical 
Latin in the elementary grades? This, of course, depends upon their edu- 
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cation. During the last few years, the most astonishing progress has been 
made in the education of Sisters for teaching. A large percentage of the 
Sisters teaching in the elementary schools have their academic degrees; 
others are studying for them. A Sister learns in her preparatory years for 
teaching that she must ever strive to become a better and more efficient 
teacher. She is acquainted with the principle contained in the old German 
proverb, “Stille stehen heisst rueckwaerts gehen—To stand still means to 
go backward.” It is a teacher’s duty to grow with her profession and 
adapt herself to the times, the conditions, and her students. Since the litur- 
gical movement seems to necessitate a simple knowledge of ecclesiastical 
Latin, teachers must help to further the good cause by preparing ways 
and means, so that gradually ecclesiastical Latin will become a recognized 
and organized course in the elementary school. 

The preparation for teaching the additional subject of simple eccle- 
siastical Latin, which should be very dear to every religious, ought not to 
constitute a burden. Rather every Sister ought to welcome such an oppor- 
tunity to be a contributing factor in bringing the child to a closer appre- 
ciation of the liturgy. It will be the privilege of the teachers of the ele- 
mentary school to sow the seed for a rich spiritual harvest of solid religious 
piety in adult life. Of course, the preparation will mean much work and 
earnest study for the teacher, especially in the beginning; but exploration 
of the liturgical treasures will seem more of an engrossing hobby than 
hard work to those who are themselves vitally interested in the liturgy. 

Although the Sisters teaching in the elementary schools are well- 
educated, there certainly must be a considerable number who have not 
had years of study in Latin. They may ask, How can it be expected of us 
to teach a subject in which we’ve had no training? In answer, it may be 
said that they will not be expected to give a course in classical Latin. 
Every religious knows some Latin, which she learned in the novitiate and 
in the choir. She recites her little office and other prayers in Latin. In 
short, she lives with the Church, and she cannot do this effectively unless 
she has some knowledge of the language of the Church. 

Of course, the teaching of ecclesiastical Latin will mean additional 
study for all teachers, whether or not they have had a classical back- 
ground. This study can be done in an attractive and interesting manner, 
one which will vary with the place and circumstance. Among a group 
of Sisters working together, one or the other will be able to aid those 
who find the subject more difficult. If personal assistance cannot be 
secured, there are good books on the market which will be most helpful 
guides. 

ADDING TO A CROWDED CURRICULUM 

There are those who will say that the curriculum is already so filled 
that there is no time for additional subjects. And they will ask: What 
plan, what method would one use? There are no books on the market. 
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And, foremost of all arguments, nothing new may be taught without 
permission from the Motherhouse, the diocesan superintendent, pastor, etc. 

The best answer to these queries is that for the present let teachers 
go about teaching liturgical Latin in an informal manner, correlating it 
with religion and other allied subjects. Methods, a plan, books, recogni- 
tion from higher authorities will come when it can be shown that litur- 
gical Latin in the elementary school has great values and possibilities and 
that children and teachers are interested in it. Everything worth while 
in life must grow and develop. Let the teachers sow the seed; let them 
begin this enthusiastically and interestingly, and plans, books, and methods 
will necessarily have to follow. 


LATIN TOO DIFFICULT FOR GRADE LEVEL 


Still another argument remains: Latin is a difficult language to study. 
Every high school and college teacher will agree to this. But in the ele- 
mentary parochial school we are not interested in teaching the classics or 
the grammar translation method. The main objective is to work towards 
an elementary understanding and appreciation of the liturgy of the 
Church as it is expressed in Latin, always keeping in mind the level of the 
child’s capacity. The elementary school child has one great advantage 
over the high school student in learning to read Latin. According to 
Charles H. Judd, a child picks up methods of making sounds without any 
difficulty, because he has not yet any settled habits which would interfere 
with his imitation. Learning to read Latin, therefore, will be easier for 
the younger children than for the students of secondary school age. 


INFORMAL TEACHING DEVICEs 

Until the time arrives when liturgical Latin will be a recognized 
course in the elementary school, let the teacher introduce the language 
of the Church in an informal but nevertheless effective way. The follow- 
ing are mere suggestions: 

1. Prayers before and after School. Start with a few sentences, 
explain their meaning, and gradually let the children recite them together. 
They will know them from memory in a comparatively short time. Since 
these prayers will have to be recited very slowly, a fine opportunity is 
offered to emphasize fervor and devotiomin prayer. 

Suggested prayers: Our Father, Hail Mary, Confiteor, Glory be to 
the Father, Sign of the Cross. 

2. Latin Ejaculatory Prayers. In the primary grades, one such prayer 
could be given each week; in the intermediate grades, probably two per 
week; and in the upper grades, one each day or every other day. The 
children can be taught to write these prayers in both English and Latin 
on separate cards or in a small notebook. 

A few suggested ejaculations: for primary grades: Ave Maria, Regina 
Coeli, Salve Regina, Regina pacis, Mater Christi, Sancta Mater, Domina 
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nostra. For intermediate and upper grades: O Deus ego amo Te, Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, Maria mater gratiae, Ave maris stella, Salve Regina mater 
misericordiae, Ora pro nobis beatissime Joseph, Mater divinae gratiae, 
Veni Creator Spiritus, Veni Sancte Spiritus, Jesus Rex admirabilis. 

3. Collection of Latin Mottoes and Inscriptions. Invite the chil- 
dren to collect any Latin mottoes noted in current papers and magazines. 
This would arouse some real interest in the governing body of the Church, 
too. When Catholic papers carry announcements of newly appointed 
bishops and archbishops, usually the seal of the bishop, along with the 
motto, is given. Recently the following mottoes have appeared in various 
papers: Opus Justitiae Pax (Pope Pius XII); Deus Adjutor Meus (Arch- 
bishop Stritch) ; Ut Sim Fidelis (Archbishop Kiley) ; In Omnibus Caritas 
(Bishop Winkelman). 

4. Psalms and Hymns. Certain psalms or verses of psalms are very 
easily understood. Make a collection of psalms or verses which are fre- 
quently used in the liturgy of holy Mass. Both psalms and hymns are fur- 
thermore excellent material for appreciation lessons in literature. 

Suggested texts: Laudate Dominum omnes gentes, laudate eum omnes 
populi; Introibo ad altare Dei, ad Deum qui laetificat juventutem meam; 


Regina coeli laetare, etc. 
SisTER M. Krxtana, S.S.M. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
re) 


SCRIPTURAL READINGS: TENTH TO SIXTEENTH 
SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST" 


The readings for the tenth and eleventh weeks after Pentecost 
present a tragic picture of infidelity and idolatry, of ever greater 
decadence—and of condign punishment. ‘‘And he did evil in the 
sight of the Lord’’ is repeated of king after king, almost like a 
refrain. Of the twenty-three rulers of Israel and Juda mentioned 
in these chapters, only six—all of Juda—were more or less faith- 
ful. But in Juda, a strong ‘‘remnant”’ remained true, and during 
the last hundred years before the Babylonian captivity, especially 
during the reigns of Ezechias and Josias, welded the chosen people 
into a unity that was to endure despite loss of homeland and king. 
Tenth Sunday after Pentecost: 4 Kings ix: Destruction of the evil king 

Achab’s lineage; terrible fate of Jezabel, type of seducer of 
God’s people (cf. Apoc. ii, 20-24). 





"For general introduction, see May issue, p. 324. 
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Monday: xi: Athalia, worthy daughter of Jezabel, seeks to destroy 
royal house of David; God does not permit this; her punish- 
ment; Baal worship introduced by her overthrown. 

Tuesday: xii: Joas, intent on splendor of temple; priests embezzle 
money intended for temple repairs. 

Wednesday: xiii: Eliseus before death has satisfaction of foretelling 
downfall of Israel’s scourge, Hazael of Syria. God wondrously 
honors the memory of his faithful prophet. 

Thursday: xv: Beginning of the end for northern kingdom of Israel. 

Friday: xvi: The wicked Achaz reintroduces idolatry into Juda. 

Saturday: xvii: Two-century schism of Israel from Juda, true people 
of God, ends in total destruction. A curse on every separation 
from God’s people (Church), even though it may appear justi- 
fied originally (under Jeroboam). 

Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost: 4 Kings xviii, 1-7; xix: Thanks to 
piety of Ezechias, Juda is still spared; the wonderful delivery 
of Jerusalem. 

Monday: xx: Ezechias’ miraculous rising from mortal sickness after 
a prophetically important three days. Isaias foretells exile. 

Tuesday: xxi: Two most evil kings. 

Wednesday: xxii: The good king Josias. The book of the law is found 
—that it had been forgotten shows extent of Juda’s decline. 
Thursday: xxiii: The punishment of Juda postponed for sake of 

Josias. 

Friday: xxiv: The last rulers of David’s house are faithless. 

Saturday: xxv: Complete destruction of Jerusalem; Juda led into bit- 
ter exile. 


Ordinarily the months are as such given no special considera- 
tion in the liturgical year. (The dedication of each month to a 
specific saint or mystery is of more recent date, when the sanctifi- 
cation of time through the liturgical cycles had been lost sight of 
by the popular mind.) August, however, has a certain unity, 
derived from the prominence which the liturgy gives to the Sapien- 
tial books during this month. The “Magnificat antiphon of First 
Vespers for the first Sunday in August gives us the keynote for the 
correct “‘spiritual’’ understanding of the readings: by wisdom is 
not meant primarily the cleverness of the world, but rather the 
Church built on the seven columns (sacraments), the body of 
Him who is eternal Wisdom. There is such a wealth of thought 
and inspiration in these books that any choice of readings must be 
somewhat arbitrary, and a summary is often impossible. 
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Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost: Proverbs i; ii. 

Monday: iti; iv: The blessedness of seeking after wisdom. 

Tuesday: v-vii. 

Wednesday: viii; ix: Chapter viii contains the famous eulogy of Wis- 
dom, which, strictly, can be interpreted only of the eternal 
Word, and hence paved the way for the revelation of the mys- 
tery of the Trinity in the New Testament. 

Thursday: x; xv: These “Parables (or ‘Sayings’) of Solomon” are 
gems; many of them have passed into everyday usage, but their 
scriptural origin is often forgotten. 

Friday: xvii; xix; xxi. 

Saturday: xxv; xxxi: Chapter xxxi is the well-known glorification of 
the wise woman and mother. 

Because its tone is often negative and “‘preachy,”’ the next 
book is called Ecclesiastes, or The Preacher—a telling comment on 
the nature of Old Testament (and some not so old) homiletics, in 
marked contrast to Christ’s command to preach the “‘glad tidings.” 
Many of the verses of Ecclesiastes likewise have become popular 


proverbs, 


, 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost: Ecclesiastes i. 

Monday: ii. 

Tuesday: iii; iv. 

Wednesday: v; vi. 

Thursday: vii; viii. 

Friday: ix; x. 

Saturday: xi; xii. 

The Book of Wisdom leads from a consideration of human 
wisdom (virtuous living) to a contemplation of the personal 
divine Wisdom,. whom, in the light of the New Testament, we 
call the Second Person of the Trinity. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost: Wisdom i; ii: Wisdom will not enter 
into a perverse soul. 

Monday: iii; iv: Contrast between apparent happiness of wicked and 
real happiness of just; part of this used in Mass of Martyrs. 
Tuesday: v: Much of this chapter likewise the Church applies to 

martyrs (and to all who bear sufferings patiently). 
Wednesday: vii; viii: How we must seek after wisdom (vii, 7-14, 
used for feast of St. Thomas Aquinas). Praise of the divine 
Wisdom in words which foreshadow the New Testament revela- 
tion concerning the Word (esp. vii, 22-29). 
Thursday: ix; x: We must pray for wisdom, which ordereth all 
things sweetly. 
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Friday: xi: Wisdom leads to God. 
Saturday: xiii: A famous chapter on the folly of idolatry. 
The early Church made diligent use of the Book of Jesus the 


Son of Sirach for the instruction of candidates for baptism; hence, 
the present name of the volume, (Liber) Ecclesiasticus, and its 
frequent use in the Mass of the Catechumens even to our own day. 
It is an admirable collection of wise sayings and axioms conducive 
to godly living. Many of the verses have become everyday proverbs. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost: Ecclesiasticus i: Wisdom proceeds from 

and leads back to God. 

Monday: ii: Wisdom tested by tribulation. 

Tuesday: vi: Praise of friendship and true wisdom. 

Wednesday: x: The danger to wisdom of great possessions, power, 
pride, and (c. xiii) of evil companionship. 

Thursday: xiv, 22-27; xv: Blessed the man who seeks wisdom (cf. 
feast of St. John Ev.) ; man’s free will, to be wise or choose evil. 

Friday: xxiv: The climax of the book: divine Wisdom, personified 
(the Logos), speaks of her own exalted nature. 

Saturday: xxxvi: A beautiful prayer for the Church, used in breviary, 
and privately as a prayer for the missions. 


° 


LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


What position ts to be assumed during common recitation of 
the divine office?p—M. R. 

Ever since some chapters of the League of the Divine Office 
have been meeting at certain intervals for common recitation of the 
office, and particularly since nuns and religious, not bound by 
their rule or canon law to recite the breviary, have been joining 
the League, we have been asked concerning the proper method of 
choral recitation. The following is accordingly an attempt to 
enumerate the main rules to be obseryed in choir, based mostly on 
Adrian Fortescue’s book The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite De- 
scribed. 

During the Apert Domine, which should be recited at least 
before Matins (silently), though most choirs recite it each time 
they assemble for recitation of an hour or a group of hours, the 
choir should kneel. At a signal given by the superior, all rise and 
recite the Our Father, Hail Mary, and the Apostles’ Creed (if 
required). The Deus in adiutorium is said in an upright position, 
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each one making the sign of the cross when it is being intoned. 
For the Gloria Patri, the choir members bow, whenever and wher- 
ever it occurs; the rubrics for secular choirs do not require that the 
members rise at the Gloria Patri, if seated. A similar bow is ob- 
served at the mention of the names of Jesus and Mary, of the saint 
celebrated or commemorated on that particular day, and at any 
distinct and explicit mention of the names of the Blessed Trinity, 
as for instance, in the last stanza of hymns. 

During the recitation of the psalms at Matins, the choir sits, 
bowing at the Gloria Patri. The antiphon at the end of a nocturn, 
the versicle, Pater noster, absolution and blessing of the first lesson 
of any nocturn are all recited standing. The choir is seated for all 
the lessons. The Te Deum of three nocturn offices as well as the 
gospel or any part of it (e.g., at the beginning of the homilies 
of the third nocturn) are said standing. The verse Te ergo quaesu- 
mus of the Te Deum is said kneeling as well as the words Venite 
adoremus et procidamus ante Deum of the invitatory psalm. 

At Vespers and Lauds the rules for standing, sitting and 
bowing are the same as already given for corresponding parts of 
Matins and for the office in general. A special bow occurs at the 
verse Sit nomen Domini benedictum of Psalm 112. As each anti- 
phon is intoned all stand, or at least all choir members on the 
side where the antiphon is intoned. Again all stand from the little 
chapter till the end of Vespers, except that they kneel for ferial 
preces of Advent and Lent. The choir kneels for the first stanza 
of the hymns Ave maris stella and Vent Creator Spiritus, and dur- 
ing the stanza O crux ave spes unica of the Vexilla regis. 

At the remaining little hours the same rubrics would have 
to be observed as were prescribed for the preceding parts of the 
office, since no special rubrics are mentioned for their recitation. 
Hence the choir would stand at the Pater, etc., and at the Deus in 
adiutorium, sit during the psalms, stand again from the little chap- 
ter till the end except for any special preces. 

Finally, the anthem of the Blessed Virgin, which is said at 
the end of every group of hours, is recited kneeling, except from 
Saturday Vespers up to and including Sunday Compline, and 
except during the entire Paschal season. The Pater, Ave and Credo 
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at the end of Compline are said standing or kneeling, depending 
on whether the choir stood or knelt for the anthem in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin. The closing prayer of the day’s office, the Sacro- 
sanctae, is always recited aloud by the whole choir in a kneeling 
position. 


oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


FAMILY MASS AND COMMUNION 


To the Editor:—Could you start some discussion on the value of “Chil- 
dren’s Mass” and the “Communion Sundays” for parish organizations? 
It seems to me that a better religious spirit would be fostered by advocat- 
ing family attendance at Mass and family reception of holy Communion. 
Typical of conditions in our city parishes is the answer I received from a 
college student whom I was trying to interest in this matter: “But our 
family can’t go to Mass together! My father has to go with the Holy 
Name Society on one Sunday, my mother with the Altar and Rosary 
Society on another, my sister and I with the Sodality on another, and 
my brother is at Children’s Mass every Sunday.”” These Communion Sun- 
days seem to belong to the days when monthly reception of holy Com- 
munion was an ideal to be fostered by whatever means, but with daily 
or weekly Communion becoming more common, could not more people 
be reached by appealing for family attendance as far as possible? 

Recently at a meeting of local high school students, the discussion 
centered on ways and means of interesting their families in daily Mass 
and holy Communion. One non-Catholic student present remarked that 
although her parents did not belong to any Church, she had joined a 
protestant Church about a year ago and attended services every Sunday. 
Repeatedly she had tried to get her parents to come with her, to no 
avail, until she tried the scheme of telling them, during Sunday dinner, 
that “Mary Jane was there with her father and mother, and Betty was 
there with her father and mother,” and so on, until she wore down their 
resistance; and now they go with heryevery Sunday. Another girl, a 
Catholic, said that last year she asked her father, as a special favor to her, 
to go to Mass and holy Communion daily during May, and he has been 
going daily ever since. I do not think that we have done enough in trying 
to get the children to win their parents. They are better apostles than 
we realize, if we only give them some encouragement, and the younger the 
child, the harder it is for the parents to resist. In parishes where the par- 
ents are lax, the Children’s Mass may have to be used as a starter, but to 
have Sunday Mass associated with school and Sister and roll-call instead 
of with father and mother seems to me a mistake. 
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Let me commend your former practice of offering in ORATE FRATRES 
translations of liturgical prayers, either from other rites, or from Latin 
texts not otherwise accessible to most of your readers. How about making 
such translations for printed cards to replace some of the gooey verse 
which floods the church-goods stores today? Your prayers for peace are a 
fine example. Let us have more of them. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
S. D. 


Illinois 





NOTES FROM CHINA 


To the Editor:—Ever since Christmas I have been thinking hard about 
one of the texts of the feast’s liturgy: “Causa lactitiae populis qui sedent 
in tenebris—Cause of joy to the peoples who sit in darkness.” When shall 
we Catholic missionaries be such? We are to a few, no doubt, but “popu- 
lis” seems to mean the people as a whole, the nation China, not merely 
a few individual Chinese. The whole New Life Movement with its many 
phases (cooperatives, etc.) indicates that the people are crying for the 
Abundant Life only Mother Church can give them. They are of course 
suffering tragically at present. Estimates have it that there are six million 
war orphans in China today; over sixty million people have been driven 
from their homes. Many priests and religious have done wonders as far 
as immediate relief is concerned, but few Catholics seem to be doing 
much in a positive way toward influencing the New China. Bishop YuPin 
is convinced our approach must be through the social doctrines of the 
Church. Which brings to mind our doctrine of the mystical body and 
many of its radical applications, especially the liturgy. 

I am very anxious to learn of any individual or group who are doing 
anything toward applying the liturgy as a mission method of conversion, 
or as a means of instructing the faithful in the great truths of redemp- 
tion. Our priests and sisters work hard, and even heroically. But it does 
seem a shame that the liturgy, “the primary and indispensable source of 
the true Christian spirit,” is more or less suffered to be thrust aside. The 
Missa Cantata is generally frowned upon, not only by many of the mis- 
sionaries, but, I hear, even by the people. At a low Mass they can sing 
their morning prayers, sing the rosary—they sing everything and sing it 
beautifully. But at high Mass, God help us, they must keep silent, while 
an extra priest, or a couple of nuns form the choir. 

There is a Chinese daily missal. But it costs a dollar (American), 
which means two weeks’ salary for the average worker. I don’t know 
whether the whole office is translated into Chinese in any usable form. 
The day hours are. However, even if all had missals, only a very few 
could read them, though there is a good beginning being made to eradicate 
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illiteracy. May God soon show us a way to give these grand people more 
than crumbs! 

It staggers me to think of the 450 millions in total ignorance of the 
Life we’ve been sent to give them. If what Donald Attwater says in the 
January O. F. be true (and I don’t think he exaggerated at all), I’m 
afraid even O. F. wouldn’t dare publish what is needed by way of litur- 
gical reform here, before the masses will have any fair chance to live the 
Mass, before we and our Sacrifice will be in any way native to Chinese 
soil. And even in regard to such a relatively secondary thing as native 
Christian art: one can go down almost any street in any large city and 
buy beautiful pieces of hand work of every description; but approach 
almost any of our churches and one is faced at once with all the pious 
stuff—imitation, mass-produced, plaster-paris—that makes one homesick 
for Barclay Street. One begins not to wonder so much why we have been 
in China for over four hundred years and still she is very much pagan. 

May O. F. and your apostolate prosper under God’s blessing. 

Fraternally in Christ, 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
China 


AND FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

To the Editor:—If I as a lonely, isolated missionary would have the means 
to subscribe to your splendid liturgical review I would certainly do so. 
But that is entirely out of the question. And yet how happy I would be 
if I could get a copy of Orate Fratres regularly! Being cut off from 
helpful intercourse with confreres in a mission outpost, one needs so 
badly elevating thoughts, timely suggestions, and solutions to spiritual 
problems. Your Ornate Fratres would render me that service. 

For more than a year now, I have received nothing from my home 
country: no periodicals, no letters, no financial support. So, dear Father 
Editor, for the love of God I would ask you to help me, by sending me 
your valuable monthly. I am anxious to live up to the spirit of the sacred 
liturgy, and to introduce my people to it. 

Yours gratefully in Xto, 
(Rev.) O. 

Natal, So. Africa 

(Editorial Note: Since our own “charity list” is getting a bit un- 
wieldy these days, will some reader kindly volunteer to forward his copy 
of O. F. to this missionary regularly? And while on the subject of charity, 
may we once again beg priest readers who have no further use for their 
old set of breviaries, to send same to us if the volumes are still in service- 
able condition. We not infrequently receive requests for breviaries from 
layfolk desirous of reciting the divine office but unable to afford buying 
the necessary books.) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BENEDICTINES OF CALDEY. The Story of the Anglican Benedictines 
of Caldey and Their Submission to the Catholic Church. By Peter F. 
Anson. Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., London. 1940. Illus. Pp. 
xxx-205. Cloth, 7s 6d. 

Although the corporate submission of the community of Caldey to 
the Catholic Church occurred almost thirty years ago, it still retains its 
interest. The book under consideration, it is true, purports to be the 
story of Caldey, but its high point is the account of the actual submission 
and of the events that immediately lead up to it. Its author was himself 
a member of the community at the time of the conversion and had been 
with it for several years before the great step was taken; consequently 
he appears well qualified for his task. 


To a great extent the story of Caldey reflects the life of Dom Aelred 
Carlyle. He, together with a few kindred spirits, realized what a great 
lacuna the absence of organized religious life in the Anglican Church 
constituted. As a youth he became acquainted with the Benedictine mode 
of life at Buckfast and determined to imitate it as closely as possible. The 
steps that led to the final establishment of a monastery on the island of 
Caldey, off the coast of Wales, were many; the path to the realization 
of Dom Carlyle’s dream was bestrewn with difficulties of every kind. 
But the founder pursued his way with dogged determination until the 
full conventual life became an established fact. Only with difficulty 
would the casual visitor to Caldey have recognized this as a non-Catholic 
monastery: he would have found the full Latin liturgy and a Benedictine 
life closely modelled upon that prescribed by the constitutions of the 
Congregation of the Primitive Observance. Naturally, the “monks” all 
regarded themselves as good Anglicans, but slowly a crisis developed—as 
it was bound to do under the circumstances—and they found their posi- 
tion untenable, especially when Bishop Gore demanded that the Book of 
Common Prayer be substituted for the Latin Office. On February 19, 
1913, twenty-seven of the thirty-one members of the community jointly 
signified to the Bishop their refusal to comply with his demands. Not long 
after followed their formal submission to the Church of Rome; with 
them came the “nuns” of St. Bride’s abbey, thirty-four in number. 

Except that the author gets off to a somewhat slow start, the story 
is excellently written and makes pleasant and profitable reading. Parti- 
cularly interesting also are the notes on Anglican religious life in the 
introduction. 


GLB. 
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CATHOLIC LITURGICS. Translated and Adapted from the German of Rev. 
Richard Stapper by Rev. David Baier, O.F.M. Revised Edition. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1940. Pp. xii-379. Cloth, $3.00. 


The work of Stapper-Baier professes to be a text and reference 
for seminarians, but it has advantages that ordinary texts do not have, 
that is, for the wider circle of clergy and laity. The changes made in the 
present edition, especially the elimination of Latin expressions or their 
explanation in English, should help to realize the volume’s broader scope. 

The basic excellence of Catholic Liturgics, which is maintained and 
even increased in the new edition, is the theological angle it presents on 
matters liturgical. The author thinks and speaks in terms of the priesthood 
of Christ when he defines the liturgy, he brings much material on the 
theology of symbolism and interweaves it with pertinent historical ele- 
ments. This has all been said before, but it bears repetition because the 
liturgical movement is dependent on just such an understanding of the 
Church’s liturgy if it is not to degenerate into a technique. Another out- 
standing merit is the bibliography of some twenty-five pages. There are 
books in German, French, English and Latin classified into a serviceable 
list. Make-up and content of the edition remain essentially unchanged. 

A former reviewer (cf. O. F., XI, p. 140 f.) called attention to some 
lack of clarity in the presentation of the “‘mysterium theory” of Father 
Odo Casel (p. 23). It might be added that the “theory” is condemned in 
altogether too facile a manner. Theologians of note abroad are viewing it 
more favorably than ever, and we believe such contributions on the sub- 
ject as Dr. Gottlieb Soehngen’s Symbol und Wirklichkeit and Der Wesen:- 
aufbau des Mysteriums are indispensable to the subject and bibliography. 

r x = 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL THEORY. By Rev. Wilhelm Schwer. Translated by 
Bartholomew Landheer. With a Preface by Dr. Franz Mueller. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. Pp. xv-360. Cloth, $2.75. 

The first of a new series of social studies intended for college use and 
edited by Dr. Franz Mueller of St. Louis University, Catholic Social 
Theory is a translation of Dr. Schwer’s Katholische Gesellschaftslebre. 
This is not a textbook of sociology; its scope is much wider. Sociology is 
distinguished from social philosophy, the former being defined as “a 
science of existing reality, the aim of which is exhausted by the investiga- 
tion and reconstruction of social life as it is.’ Dr. Schwer holds that 
though there cannot be a Catholic sociology any more than a Catholic 
economics, there is a Catholic social philosophy. There is a specifically 
Christian social philosophy, he says, for the reason that “its position in 
important problems has been determined by its foundation on the Chris- 
tian revelation.” He would concede to sociology an autonomy apparently 
not granted to philosophy, which according to him merges with theology 
“as soon as it deals with subjects that belong also to theology, namely, 
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subjects of supernatural revelation and belief.” Here one might question 
whether we are any longer dealing with philosophy at all. It would 
rather seem that this is theology pure and simple, something outside the 
scope of philosophy. It is hardly convincing to say that there is a Christian 
social philosophy (any more than there is a Christian sociology) because 
“nature and the origin of man, the soul, freedom of will, the origin and 
meaning of marriage . . . are given facts for the Christian philosopher.” 
These things can be investigated by philosophy which can reach con- 
clusions that may indeed be subject to limitations and in need of further 
light from revelation and theology, but the conclusions will be simply 
true as seen by the light of human reason without being specifically 
Christian. Whatever then lies beyond those limited conclusions will belong 
rather to theology than to philosophy. 

Dr. Mueller in his preface warns against the error of underestimat- 
ing natural causes and trying to solve all social problems exclusively by 
too facile references to the mystical body of Christ or the liturgy. In 
this he is profoundly right. Belief in the mystical body of Christ and 
faith in the efficacy of the liturgy for social reconstruction cannot and 
do not make human reason and human initiative superfluous. The natural 
causes of the integration and disintegration of human society must be 
investigated by the sociologist with all the human resourcefulness he can 
command. 

This book will make considerable demands upon American college 
students used to the average textbook. Much of its peculiarly German 
background may create difficulty. It is of course not to be expected that 
a German author would devote much time to democracy when speaking 
of the state. There is only one direct reference to it, and that to the decay 
of Greek democracy. E. K. 


MEN AT WORK AT WORSHIP. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, N. Y. 1940. Pp. xvi-308. Cloth, $2.50. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORSHIP. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J. The Bruce 

Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 1940. 

Pp. xxii-420. Cloth, $3.50. 

Men at Work at Worship is dedicated to the memory of Dom Virgi! 
Michel, “Friend Priest, Apostle, Pioneer of the Liturgical Movement in 
America.” In the Foreword the author asks that the book be regarded as 
“a wreath on Dom Virgil’s grave; . . . for none can fail to notice on 
every page of the book itself the record of the work achieved under his 
leadership in the United States and elsewhere” (p. xii). All who were 
acquainted with Father Virgil and admired him, and all who knew him 
more intimately and loved him, have reason to be grateful for the worthy 
monument to his memory represented by this volume from the pen of a 
zealous fellow apostle in the liturgical field. Men at Work at Worship is 
the handbook of the liturgical movement in America for which we have 
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all been waiting. It will bring the ideals of the spiirtual renewal in Christ 
embodied in the liturgical life to the “broad masses,” and thus supplement 
Father Virgil’s and the author’s own primary efforts at convincing the 
“leaders and intellectuals.” 

Father Ellard is gifted with an engaging and forceful style. The 
striking chapter headings are a good index of the author’s popular ap- 
proach: “United States Catholics? United States,” “World Worship Goes 
Communal,” “A Boring Cell Finds a Body,” “The Worker Gets a Voice,” 
“Open- Or Closed-Shop Choirs,” “Plainsong for Plain Men,” “Collective 
Bargaining with the Lord,” “Our Mother Church and Our Mother 
Tongue,” “After Hours and Office Hours,” “Mass Movements after 
Mass,” etc. Yet despite the catchiness of his presentation, he never sacri- 
fices the basic seriousness and dignity demanded by the exalted nature of 
his subject. The book is a conclusive argument against the prevalent ob- 
jection that the liturgical revival is too “high” for the common man and 
can never hope to reach beyond the elite. Father Ellard succeeds in mak- 
ing the liturgical life eminently practical, and altogether imperative for 
integral Christian living, for every least member of the Church. 

He is especially effective in the use of quotations. Popes, cardinals, 
bishops, leading thinkers among priests and laymen, are cited on page 
after page, so that their collective authority would seem bound to wear 
down any but the hardiest prejudice. Particular emphasis is laid on the 
sociological implications of the liturgy. Archbishop Murray in his Preface 
calls attention to this important feature of the volume: “The forces sum- 
moned by the Vicar of Christ to organize for the social reconstruction ot 
the world find a tried and effective formula in the liturgical life... . 
(For) the attitude created within the atmosphere of sacramental life will 
dispose the individuai to preserve the social consciousness of responsibility 
and adaptability in all the relations of everyday life” (p. vii). 

One criticism might be alleged against the work. There is a possibi!- 
ity that some readers, after completing the volume, will be so impressed 
by the various “practices” discussed and advocated, that the spiritual scope 
of the liturgical revival will lose in importance. But we believe the basic 
introductory chapters will sufficiently take care of this contingency. 

The new edition of Christian Life and Worship was already given a 
hearty welcome in the “Liturgical Briefs” of two months ago. We return 
to the subject in order to call attention to the illustrations by Adé Be- 
thune that distinguish the volume. The temptation is srong to wax lyrical 
about them, only “lyrical” somehow doesn’t fit in with her drawings 
(they are more on the order of the ballad. At all events, our congratula- 
tions to both Father Ellard and to Bruce Co. in securing such spiritually 
sound and stimulating illustrations. They are a pedagogical aid of the first 
water: they will help the student to see beyond the peripheral and inci- 
dental adjuncts of religion and to get down to the essentials of full 
Christian living which the text so ably presents. G. L. D. 
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